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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



conspicuous and influential centres of the peace propa- 
ganda. The building contains administration rooms, 
committee rooms, a hall for public lectures, and fine 
library rooms, in which has already been placed the 
excellent and rapidly growing collection of books 
dealing with international questions. 
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Garrison as a Peace Man. 

William Lloyd Garrison, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of whose birth was celebrated last month, 
was a many-sided man as a reformer. But the cir- 
cumstances of the times caused him to be so fully 
occupied with the anti-slavery movement that he is 
not usually thought of in other connections. But 
he was as radical in his views on peace, temperance, 
free trade, woman's rights, Chinese exclusion, etc., 
as on slavery. Under other conditions he might 
have become a powerful leader in any one of these 
movements. 

The root out of which his opinions on all these 
subjects grew was the same, namely, his feeling of 
the worth of human beings as such. It is doubtful 
if any man of any time ever had a profounder sense 
of the inherent value of men. He saw also with 
great clearness the bearings of this conception on 
all the social and political relations of society. A 
few of his own utterances reveal the depth and 
breadth of his thought in this regard : " My country 
is the world; my countrymen are all mankind." 
This was the motto which he put and kept at the 
head of all his work. Again : " I claim to be a 
human rights man ; and wherever there is a human 
being, I see God-given rights inherent in that being, 
whatever may be the sex or complexion." " I go for 
the people, — the whole people, — whatever be their 
bodily dimensions, temporal conditions or shades of 
color." He was led, therefore, inevitably by the logic 
of his principles to take a deep interest in every 
movement for the promotion of justice, human rights, 
human liberties and opportunities, and for the removal 
and destruction of every practice and system which 
injures and degrades men. 

He very early became convinced that war and the 
spirit creating and controlling it constitute one of the 
deepest and direst evils and crimes which afflict and 
mar humanity. He at once took the most radical 
grounds in opposition to the whole system. He be- 
came a " non-resistant," entirely renouncing violence 
not only as a means of securing justice and right but 
even of defending oneself against assault. In 1833, 
in a declaration drawn up for the Anti-Slavery Society, 
he said: "Our principles forbid the doing of evil 
that good may come, and lead us to reject, and to 
entreat the oppressed to reject, the use of all carnal 
weapons for deliverance from bondage." Again he 
wrote : " We register our testimony not only against 
all wars, whether offensive or defensive, but all prep- 
arations for war — against every naval ship, every 



arsenal, every fortification ; against the militia system 
and a standing army ; against all military chieftains 
and soldiers; against all monuments commemorative 
of victory over a fallen foe, all trophies won in battle, 
all celebrations in honor of military or naval exploits, 
etc." 

In 1838 a convention was called in Boston to con- 
sider non-resistance as a basis of peace. It was at- 
tended by one hundred and fifty persons. Garrison 
led in the deliberations, and drew up a long document, 
which the convention adopted, in which the non-resis- 
tant views were expounded in their fullest scope. 
The Non-Resistance Society, founded by the Conven- 
tion, continued for several years, and issued a semi- 
monthly paper, which was edited by Edmund Quincy. 
Garrison considered this " a still greater cause " than 
the anti-slavery movement. 

So consistent did Garrison endeavor to be in ad- 
herence to his principles that he refused to have 
anything to do with whatever seemed to him to excuse 
or in any way uphold war — holding office, voting, 
occupying a seat in a legislative assembly, or on the 
bench. He likewise declined to cooperate with the 
peace societies which were not founded upon the non- 
resistance principle, but admitted into their member- 
ship all persons who believed war to be a dire evil 
and scourge, and desired to help abolish it, even 
though they believed it still sometimes inevitable 
and justifiable. In this particular he went to greater 
extremes than many other non-resistant peace men, 
like John Bright, for example, who were just as loyal 
to their principles as he, but who did not believe 
some of Garrison's methods either imperative or the 
wisest and most effective for accomplishing the re- 
sults sought by all of them, namely, the extinction of 
war. 

Garrison has often been criticised for taking these 
extreme practical positions. But we think the criti- 
cism hardly just. Constituted as he was and feeling 
deeply as he did, he could scarcely have done other- 
wise and remained a conscientious and forceful man. 
Every man must do his work in his own way, accord- 
ing to his own genius and the insight which he is able 
to attain. This Garrison evidently did. 

Garrison has been declared to have abandoned his 
peace principles when the Civil War came on. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica makes this assertion. But 
this seems to us a very superficial view, and radically 
untrue. It was a very trying situation in which he 
found himself, but he never faltered in his personal 
adherence to his non-resistance principles, as Whittier 
never did. He remained an unarmed man, disapprov- 
ing of resort to violence, relying for himself solely on 
moral forces, in whose irresistibility he firmly believed, 
if men could only be brought vigorously to maintain 
them. When the war was actually on, he sympathized 
with every success of the North, because he saw in it 
a hope of the overthrow of the abomination of slavery. 
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The men who believed in the right and duty of em- 
ploying carnal weapons were conducting the conflict 
on a different plane from his, but he thanked God 
that they were "so far advanced that they would 
take those weapons out of the scale of despotism and 
throw them into the scale of freedom. It was an in- 
dication of progress and a positive moral growth ; it 
was one way to get up to the sublime platform of 
non-resistance." 

What Garrison and those of . his peace principles 
are to be most criticised for, if for anything, is that 
they did not find and advocate a generous practical 
method of the abolition of slavery in a way perfectly 
in harmony with their peace ideas. He ought to 
have known instinctively that Horace Greeley's plan 
of "letting the erring sisters go," however wise it 
might have been as compared with the awful tragedy 
of war, would not be tolerated. On the other hand, 
the success of the anti-slavery men in England in 
1833 ought to have led him to the early advocacy of 
the policy of purchasing the freedom of the slaves. 
If this policy had been urged from the beginning of 
his work, there is little doubt that in the twenty-five 
years following the whole nation, South and North, 
could have been brought to accept it, and slavery have 
been ended without the shedding of a drop of blood 
and at much less cost than that imposed by the war. 

Garrison's service to the cause of peace was, on the 
whole, a great one, and the world is sure in time to 
come round to his main views, as it has done in re- 
gard to slavery. 



The President's Lecture on the Hague 
Conference. 

We give in full on another page that portion of 
President Roosevelt's recent message to Congress 
which is contained under the caption, " The Hague 
Conference." The more we study this section of the 
message the more we are puzzled to comprehend it. 
If we did not know that the author of all parts of it 
were the same man, we should be forced to apply to it 
the method of the Higher Criticism and say that the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth paragraphs, and certain 
sentences and phrases in the following ones, are " by 
a different hand." 

What the President says on the proposed new 
Hague Conference is in general most admirable. He 
recites the history of his issuance, on the suggestion 
of the Interparliamentary Union, of invitations to 
the powers to send delegates to such a conference, 
of their ready acceptance, and of the Czar of Russia 
taking the initiative, after the treaty of peace was 
signed at Portsmouth, in recommending that the 
Conference be called. He says that the United States 
government will do everything in its power to secure 
the success of the Conference, " that substantial prog- 
ress may be made in the cause of international peace, 



justice and goodwill." Further on in the passage he 
says that it is "our clear duty to strive in every 
practicable way to bring nearer the time when the 
sword shall not be the arbiter among nations." He 
urges " that this nation do all in its power to try to 
further the movement and to make the result of the 
decisions of the Hague Conference effective." He 
declares that arbitration should be made the custom- 
ary way of settling international disputes, in most 
cases, and that a general arbitration treaty should be 
concluded among all the nations that will be repre- 
sented at the Conference. He favors the conclusion 
of an international agreement defining contraband of 
war and providing protection for neutral rights and 
property at sea in time of war. He even goes so far 
as to approve, in a mild way, of the movement, now 
under such vigorous way, for the creation of " some- 
thing like an organization of the civilized nations," a 
regular international congress, that is ; and though 
he thinks the time not ripe for immediate disarma- 
ment, he conceives it to be " possible to exercise some 
check upon the tendency to swell indefinitely the 
budgets for military expenditure." He has "a real 
and great desire that this second Hague Conference 
may mark a long stride forward in the direction of 
securing the peace of justice throughout the world," 
that " a surer method than now exists of securing 
justice as between nations " may be established, and 
that " the Golden Rule should be . . . the guiding 
rule of conduct among nations as among individuals." 

Why could not the President have stopped here ? 
This was substantially what ought to have been said. 
It was timely and constructive, and in general it was 
lofty in spirit and statesmanlike. It would have 
appealed powerfully to the world. There was not 
the least occasion, so far as we can see, for his 
making his Message an excuse for rapping peace 
workers over the head and reading them a humiliating 
lecture on their supposed " folly," their " sentimenta- 
lisrn," " demagoguery," and " hysterical pseudo-phil- 
anthropy." Nobody misunderstood the "general 
attitude " of the government toward peace. Nobody 
was hysterically asking impossibilities, even where it 
was ventured to suggest more than the President 
himself thought to be practicable at present. Those 
of whom he uses these hard names love justice as in- 
tensely as he does, and for that reason they hate war. 
They know as well as he that peace is normally the 
handmaid of justice, but they know also, as he does 
not seem to know, that injustice and unrighteousness 
and shame and dishonor are normally the handmaids 
of war, and that so is a whole troop of other iniquities 
of which he never speaks and of which he seems to 
have no just appreciation. 

The President claims that there could be'no greater 
calamity than for the free peoples, the enlightened, 
peace-loving peoples, to disarm, while leaving it open 
to "any barbarism or despotism to remain armed." 



